JOHN   EVELYN
about people of whom he was fond. He always gave
free play to his critical faculties, making his brief
personal notes with an unsurpassed aptitude of
phrase, catching the fleeting impression of the pass-
ing moment. In these few lines he summarises not
only the talents but the character of the notable
figure of whom lie stood somewhat in awe. We have
the virtuoso, the gardener, the superior intellect
touched undoubtedly by some conceit and rather
anxious, as we can sec, to impress the Clerk of the
Acts, who was all eyes and ears and far from being
self-assertive* We can sec, too, how Pepys detected
that, remarkable as this "most excellent person"
might be, he was not much of a poet. Yet Evelyn
among his many talents greatly fancied his capacity
for verse-making, like a mother who reserves her
greatest affection for her most backward child.
Pepys saw this in the excess of "gusto."
Captain Cloeke would not seem to have been the
sort of man who would appeal to Evelyn's fastidious
taster But he evidently had the power of producing
good cheer in his company, and in December they
were very merry at a supper he: gave, when they
dressed a dish of fowl themselves. "Mr. Evelyn there
in very good hutnoxir."
In the following year the friendship ripened, and
the scries of talks begin in which they discuss the
evils of the times. From now on Pepys writes nothing
but the highest praise of his friend, whom he finds
"a most worthy person/5 until at last he confesses,
"the more I know him the more 1 love him." They
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